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In This Issue... 


In the photo above, Martha Lovell Dahl, CCHS business manager, waits 
in line at a window at the Astoria Post Office to mail a package. 

When our family moved here in 1951, the Astoria Post Office was only 
eighteen years old. It is now nearly 75 years old. The building has undergone 
changes, but the tall writing tables are still there. We've sorted and put stamps 
on countless bills and Christmas cards on the tables and addressed gift boxes 
on them to send to friends and relatives. From the Great Depression through 
World War II and on to the present, the tables have served the public. See 
story of the post office on page 2. 

We are indebted again to Julie Brown, Clatsop Community College 
teacher, whose students have taken on historical research projects. We 
have printed many in the past and have included some in this issue. 

Also in this issue is a reprint of a story from the November 194] 
Fortune magazine about auto dealerships in Astoria and their plans for 
coping with the expected shutdown in the manufacture of automobiles. 
Brothers Bob and Warren Lovell responded with their memories of that 
time for Cumtux. 


—The Editor 
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THE ASTORIA Post OFFICE 


By Aaron Dugan 


ost Astorians are aware of the 
Mies rich history, but are 
they aware of the role the post office 
played in it? They may not realize 
that the Astoria post office helped 
establish a strong political presence, 
connected people out west with the 
rest of their country, and even helped 
make Oregon a state. 

Before 1847, the only way to have 
a letter delivered out here was to find 
someone that just happened to be 
going in that direction. The sender 
would pay around 50 cents to have a 
letter sent from southern Oregon to 
California, but rarely did the letter 
even make it to its destination. 

In 1843, John M. Shively, a surveyor, 
working in Oregon City and Portland 
took out a donation land claim in 
Astoria or what was then commonly 
called “Fort George.” His land claim 
is now known as “Shively’s Astoria.” 
Shively encountered much resistance 
from the Hudson’s Bay Company. 
The Canadian based corporation 
controlled most of the fur trade in 
the Oregon Country during the 1820s 
into the 1840s. The company forbade 
any settlements in the area that might 
jeopardize their monopoly. Angered 
by Shively’s brazen attempts to survey 


the Astoria area, the HBC personnel 
made threats against him. Shively 
held his ground. Finally, because they 
refused to sell him provisions, he was 
forced to leave Astoria. 

Shively traveled east to Washington 
D.C. where he became a chief consul- 
tant in Congress on the Oregon terri- 
tory boundary dispute. While he was 
in D.C. he petitioned for a post office 
to be established in the fast growing 
“Oregon Country.” After he got the 
attention of President James K Polk, 
the post office measure was passed, 
winning by a landslide and “without 
half of Congress knowing what they 
were voting on,’ reported Shively. In 
triumph, Shively returned to Astoria 
in late 1847 with a bag full of mail 
and his new wife by his side. He 
carried with him an appointment 
by the President as postmaster. He 
accepted this appointment partially 
as revenge for being forced from the 
area in earlier years and also because 
the President wanted to establish 
more of a United States presence in 
the Oregon territory. Shively (along 
with his wife) converted a room in 
their house to serve as the very first 
American post office west of the 
Rocky Mountains located on what 
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WHEN THE STREET WAS RAISED IN 1894, THE GROUNDS OF THE OLD STONE POST OFFICE 








WERE ALSO RAISED TO THE SAME LEVEL. INSTEAD OF RAISING THE BUILDING, AN OPEN SPACE 


OR WELL WAS LEFT AROUND IT TO GIVE LIGHT TO THE BASEMENT. AT THE SAME TIME THE 


WALKWAYS WERE MOVED FROM THE CENTER OF EACH BLOCK TO THE CORNERS. 


is now the east side of 15 Street 
between Exchange and Franklin. 
[The house was built by Ezra Fisher, 
a Baptist minister, in 1846.] 

The post office relied entirely on 
ships to deliver the mail to Astoria. It 
sometimes took months for a letter to 
be delivered. The ships and the mail 
they carried were sometimes lost at 
sea. In 1869, the construction of an 
imposing new post office began and 
was finished four years later. When 
the Northern Pacific Railroad was 
completed in 1883 it reduced delivery 
times and lowered costs. The building 
remained in use for many years until 
it was torn down to make way for a 
larger post office building, the one 


we see today. 

John Shively died in 1893 at the age 
of 89, having seen the small outpost 
develop into a city of ten thousand 
people. His son Charles inherited his 
property, remaining in Astoria for 
some years. John Shively has not been 
forgotten, although his home and the 
first post office are long gone. In 1955, a 
marble obelisk was erected on the spot 
of the first post office that reads, “John 
Shively, appointed first postmaster by 
President Polk, 1847.” 


VisIT TO THE AsToRIA Post OFFICE 

Not knowing exactly where the 
monument was, I made several trips 
around a couple blocks and finally 
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THE LOBBY IN THE OLD STONE POST OFFICE CA. 1928. 


discovered it tucked behind a white 
picket fence about 30 or 40 feet from 
15"? Street just down from Franklin 
Avenue. The obelisk is very impres- 
sive, but does not show up well in 
photographs. It is unfortunate that it 
wasn't placed closer to the road or ina 
better position for people to see it. 
Since my father, Tim Dugan, 
works at the post office, I stopped by 
there for a tour and a few interviews. 
My father is a rural carrier who has 
been an employee of the Astoria post 
office for over 25 years. He knows 
everyone who works there, every 
nook, cranny, and creak in the floor. 
Inside the loading docks at the back, 
I passed through two freight doors, 
without so much as a glance from the 
other mail carriers. I walked down 
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to the side of the building where the 
rural carriers worked. I spotted my 
father and smiled as I sat on a stool 
in his sorting area. He smiled back 
knowing exactly why I was there and 
began telling me some stories and 
interesting facts. 
I remember vividly in 1979 
when | first began delivering 
mail out in the country. I had 
no idea what | was doing, and 
on top of that I got a flat tire. 
By the time I got back to the 
post office, it was closed and | 
had to call my dad to help me 
get a hold of someone to let me 
in at 9 oclock at night in late 
December. I have been bitten 
by two dogs, but thankfully 


nothing serious. Usually people 
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SANITARY FACILITIES IN THE OLD STONE POST OFFICE WERE AWKWARD. IN 1926, OrtTo GRAMS, A 


MAIL CARRIER, STANDS WITH EYES CLOSED WHILE FELLOW CO-WORKER WASHES HANDS. 


only leave outgoing mail or gifts 
in mailboxes around Christmas 
but I have found everything from 
snakes, frogs, kittens, fireworks 
that exploded when the box was 
opened, and things that should 
only be left in toilets. 


He claims other rural carriers have 
their own stories but I find it hard to 
believe anyone could top any of his. | 
also had the pleasure of talking to Dave 
Long, lead custodian of the post office. 
He does everything from cleaning to 
technical maintenance. A classically 
trained carpenter, Long is an expert 
on old-fashion woodwork and repairs. 


He led me through the surprisingly 
large basement and stopped near what 
appeared to be a series of shelves and 
drawers. According to Long, digging 
through the post office’s archive, 


The old post office was in an 
absolutely deplorable condition; 
there was mildew in cracks all 
over the building and people 
would get sick all the time. 


He pointed toa large book full of the 
medical documents and pictures of how 
bad the conditions really were. 


At the time, postmasters were 
essentially political lackeys and 
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INTERIOR OF OLD BUILDING WITH PIGEON HOLES FOR MAIL. THE OLD STONE BUILDING 
DETERIORATED RAPIDLY DUE PARTLY TO LACK OF PROPER HEAT. IN 1919, Dr. NELLIE 
VERNON DECLARED THE POST OFFICE UNSANITARY AND IN 1926, THE FIRE DEPARTMENT 

LABLELED IT A FIRETRAP. (DATED 1928). 
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AN UNIDENTIFIED POSTAL WORKER TAKES A LUNCH BREAK IN THE BASEMENT OF THE OLD 


STONE POST OFFICE. THE CALENDAR SHOWS THE MONTHS OF JUNE, JuLy & AuGustT 1928. 
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THE STYLE OF THE NEW BUILDING IN 1933 WAS DESCRIBED AS AMERICAN Post OFFICE 
ARCHITECTURE. MANY OF THE TREES, PLANTED ABOUT 1886, WERE KEPT WHEN THE NEW 


POST OFFICE WAS BUILT. 


the position was more of a prestige 
thing. These guys didn't do 
anyone any favors. The acting 
postmaster just didn't do what he 
was supposed to do; the building 
wasnt maintained and was the 
main reason why it was con- 
demned and torn down. 


Long again pointed at the medical 
records. He then opened the next 
drawer down, revealing dozens of 


blueprints. 


10 


These are the original plot plans, 
every single one of these little 
round things here is an 18-inch 
by 40-foot pole that has been 
pile driven into the ground, all 
of these. There are a total of 402 
pilings underneath this building 
and the reason is at one time 
this was actually sitting in the 
Columbia River. This was tide 


land; this was wetland. 


He then let me borrow a few pictures 
of the old post office and the present 
post office under construction. 

Jim Alvord, the postmaster, invited 
me into his personal office to show 
me his fancy leather chair and framed 
pictures on the wall. These pictures were 
the originals copied in all the newspaper 
articles I had found. I especially found 
it amusing that a plaque in his office 
with the words “Please do not spit on 
the floor as it may spread disease” had 
hung in the old post office. 

Early Astorians had to go to the 
post ofhce to get their mail, but by 1891 
the carrier service was established. The 
earlier post office workforce consisted of 
just one postmaster and a clerk. By 1900, 
about seven years after Shively’s death, 
the staff increased to 10 employees plus 
the postmaster and his assistant. By 
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THE LOBBY OF THE NEW POST OFFICE (1933), DESCRIBED AS GRECO-ROMAN IN STYLE, 





RETAINS MANY OF ITS ORIGINAL FEATURES TODAY. 


the 1960s, the force was raised to 47, 
including the postmaster, postmaster 
assistants, supervisors, clerks, substitute 
clerks, mail carriers, substitute carriers 
and the custodial staff. As of 2008 the 
post office staff dropped to 35 employees 
due to automated sorting machines and 
faster delivery times. Today, the staff 
includes a postmaster, a supervisor, 4 
city carriers, 13 substitute city carriers, 6 
rural carriers, 2 substitute rural carriers, 
6 clerks and 2 custodians. 

The increasing prosperity of the post 
office over the years can be seen by the 
receipts or profits. In 1898 when the 
records were first documented, their 
receipts were estimated at $11,259.95. By 
1931 figures reached $62,734.02. By 1961 
it had climbed to $198,232.88 and as of 
2007 receipts soared to an estimated 
$2,190,000.00. 

John M. Shively had no idea that the 


Astoria post office would be so essential 
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and prosperous over the decades, even 
after his death. His legacy still lives on 


through the great Astoria post office, 
first United States Post Office west of 
the Rockies. #* 
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THE OLD STONE POST OFFICE, CA 1885. 


Tue OLD STONE Post OFFICE IN 
THE 1870s 


An Excerpt from Thaddeus 
Trullinger’s Reminiscences of Old 
Astoria, written in the 1930s. CCHS 
Acc. # 04.100.001 


...On the south side of Bond 
[Street] was the old stone post office 
surrounded by a fence, entrance in 
center of the block. The old stone post 
office building was built in a swamp, 
and was entirely surrounded by it. The 
stone for this building was quarried 
at Point Ellis, placed on scows and 
landed at the dock at the foot of 9° 
street. A wooden track was built on 
9" street from the waterfront south 
to Bond Street. A narrow trestle was 
built through the swamp four feet 
wide with wooden rails for the car 
track from 9" street to the site of the 
new post office through the center of 
Bond Street. At the waterfront, the 
stone was loaded on a small car and 
was hauled by a horse. When a very 
small boy, Dr. W.C. Logan was the 
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driver of the horse. Hence Dr. Logan 
was the first streetcar conductor in 
Astoria. 

After the post office was finished, 
this elevated roadway over the swamp 
was used to haul out the dirt to fill 
not only Bond street from 9‘ to 7"? 
but to fill up the grounds surround- 
ing the post office building. The post 
office grounds and old Bond Street 
were filled to a height of about one 
foot higher than the water level of 
the swamp. Street grades have been 
raised many times since that time 
and the present grade is about eight 
feet higher than the old water level in 
the swamp. 

When street grades were raised, 
the grounds were filled up 8 or 9 
feet high around the building and 
a stone retaining wall was built to 
keep the fill clear of the basement. 
When this fill was made, the stone 
steps were removed and the entrance 
to the building was changed to the 
four corners of the block. At the rear 
of the old post office out in the yard 
was a small outhouse. This outhouse 
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THIS VIEW TAKEN ABOUT 1880, SHOWS THE OUTHOUSE AT THE COMMERCIAL ST. SIDE 


was located just about where the 
entrance to the new post office is 
located (1837). The new post office 
has sanitary conveniences that were 
entirely lacking when the old building 
was built in 1872. Coal burning grates 
were provided but stoves had to be put 
in to provide warmth enough so the 
men could work. 

The postmaster in 1876-1877 was 
Bill Chance. His step-son, Ralph 
Hannah, and step-daughter, May 
Hannah, worked in the post of- 
fice. “Happy Family post office.” 
[Courthouse books show a divorce 
action between William Chance and 
Martha A., the mother of Ralph and 
May Hannah] 

A fourth of July celebration was 
held on the post office grounds in 
1877. A pit was dug and a cord wood 
fire was burned in the pit for two days. 
A large beef was roasted whole over 
the pit. All the people of the town and 
country gathered in the post ofhice 
grounds. Long tables the full length 
of the grounds were built. Benches at 
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sides of tables were provided for all. 
Bread and butter and roast beef was 
the main food provided, served on tin 
pie plates and tin cups. Strawberries 
and cream for dessert. Coffee and 
milk for drinks. Strawberries a wagon 
load. The berries were packed in 
bulk in the boxes. Many boxes were 
carried home after the feast was over. 
Too many berries were provided. The 
beef was all eaten; only a pile of bones 
remained. A booth on the west side 
served steam beer, claret wine (two 
50 gallon barrels) one large barrel of 
whiskey. Many of the men became 
drunk. Women, boys and girls did 
not drink in those days, at least not 
in public places. There was fire works 
in the evening and a bonfire on top 
of Boellings’ hill [8'? Street above 
Exchange]. * 

Other stories from Thaddeus S. 
Trullinger’s reminiscences printed in 
Cumtux were: “The 1883 Fire,” Summer 
1989, page 14 and “From a Tin Mine in 
Astoria to a Logging Camp in Walluski,” 
Fall 2004, page 32. 
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THE SHIVELY HOUSE 

On March 21, 1906, a special com- 
mittee of the Shively Improvement 
Club met at the Astoria City Hall 
(now the Heritage Museum) to 
discuss alternatives to destroying the 
derelict John Shively house, the first 
U.S. post office west of the Rockies 
(1847). Unable to find any organiza- 
tion willing to preserve the building, 
they recommended that it be burned. 
Chief Foster of the fire department 
and some of his men, with permission 
of the owner, set fire to it on April 9, 
amid protests of some onlookers. 

On August 24, 1955, the local 
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This BUILDING HOUSED TH 
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E FIRST U.S. Post Orric 
1847. 

847. IT WAS BUILT IN 1846 By Ezra FisHER, A Baptist MINISTER, 

POSTMASTER. AT CENTER Is Miss OLIVIA ELLiort, 


Daughters of the American Revolution 
arranged for a marker to be placed on 
the site of the post office (the east side 
of 15° Street between Exchange and 
Franklin). The speaker at the dedica- 
tion of the marker, Congressman 
Walter Norblad, read a letter from 
U.S. Postmaster Arthur Sommerfield, 
citing records to prove that Astoria 
was the first post office west of the 
Rockies. Norblad knew the original 
Shively house well. He told the audi- 
ence that he was a member of a group 
of children who used it as a playhouse 
and he was one of the most destructive 


of the group. 
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KY MOunraAINS, IN 
AND SOLD TO JOHN SHIVELY, 
SISTER OF SHIVELY’S WIFE, SUSAN. 
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DEDICATION OF THE SITE OF THE FIRST POST OFFICE WEST OF THE ROCKIES WAS A FEATURE 
OF THE 1955 SESQUICENTENNIAL ON AUGUST 24TH. AT CENTER IS Mrs. ALBERT POWERS, 
STATE REGENT OF THE DAUGHTERS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION WHO PROVIDED 
THE BRONZE MARKER. AMONG OTHERS IN THE PHOTO ARE: Mrs. Duprez, VIOLET 
GUNDERSON, Ivy JACKSON, LEOLA BALL, MAuUDE ASH, AND Mrs. HARVEY SCHROEDER. 
SECOND FROM LEFT IS OTTO OWEN OF CCHS. 


In 1966, Ed and Eda Ross pur- 
chased the Shively house site, placed 
a large ox-blood red marble monu- 
ment to the first post office on it and 
donated the lot to the city of Astoria. 
The plaque donated earlier by the 
D.A.R. was then placed near the foot 
of the monument. 

When Shively left for the gold 
fields in California in 1849, the post 
office was taken over by John Adair 
and moved to Upper Astoria. Other 
post masters followed and it was 
returned to “Lower” Astoria. Later 
the location appears to have been 
changed with each postmaster until 
the erection of the old stone post 


office, completed in 1873. * 
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The Hottest Spot in Town! 





UNION STEAM BATHs: 
AN AMERICAN DREAM MARRIED TO 
A FINNISH CULTURE 


By Ann Westerlund 


Give me a fever and I can cure 
any disease. 


-Hippocrates 


HE Finns say: “Iwo places are 

holy—church and sauna.” In 
the sauna one should behave as one 
does in church. One should sit quietly 
and peacefully. Too much talk on 
the platform is bad; so is singing. 
Whistling is a violation of the holiness 
of the sauna.” (From H.J. Viherjuuri’s 
book, Sauna, the Finnish Bath, 1967, 
page 80). 

On West Marine Drive, in Astoria’s 
Union, time seems to stand still. An 
old, run down two-story building 
stands on the south side of the street. 
Union Steam Bath is an authentic 
Finnish sauna; it is not only a piece of 
history, but it was also a centerpiece 
of local Finnish culture. 

The story of this historical place be- 
gins with the ending of a partnership. 
Mr. Sven Lonberg and Mr. Kaarlo 
Koskelo owned the Neptune Bath 
located at 7'® and Bond in Astoria. 

In 1928, Mr. Koskelo built his 
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dream bathhouse from the bottom 
up, a brick structure with tile walls 
and called it “Union Steam Bath.” 
Mr. Koskelo opened the doors of the 
bathhouse to the locals and most im- 
portantly to the Finnish Brotherhood 
of which he was a member. 

Over the years, Union Steam Baths 
has changed owners many times, 
and changed from a more traditional 
sauna. In order for you to understand 
what Mr. Koskelo’s dream was, you 
have to understand the meaning 
behind a Finnish sauna: 

“The sauna is part of life for the 
Finn, as necessary, he feels, as food 
and drink. From it he draws health 
in good days, and to it he looks for a 
remedy when he is ill. It is the norm 
for a Finnish man to build a sauna 
before he would build his house.” 
(Viherjuuri 9). 

The sauna’s heat produces an 
artificial “fever,” and you begin to 
sweat from inside out. Sweating rids 
the body of wastes, regulates the 
critical temperature of the body, and 
helps keep the skin clean and clear 
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(Finnish 2). People who have never 
experienced the sauna cannot believe 
that the temperature in the air can 
reach 250 degrees. They declare that 
it is impossible for any human being 
to survive such high temperatures, 
and point out that even water boils at 
212 degrees. The Finnish people point 
out that it is much easier to withstand 
high temperatures in dry air, than in 
water-saturated air. 

In the 1960s the Americans 
embraced the sauna and began to 
Americanize it by making changes 
unacceptable to the Finns. The 
American innovations, such as the 
use of infrared lights in the Finnish 
sauna, disgusted them. According to 
the Finns, “A Turkish bath is not a 
sauna, nor is the sauna a place to hide 
illicit sex.” 

Since Astoria, Oregon, is one of 
the most populated areas of Finnish 
immigrants, the sauna was to follow 
them as well. Mr. Koskelo wanted an 
authentic Finnish sauna to thrive and 
flourish with local Astorians as well as 
the Finnish Brotherhood. 

The Union Steam Baths became 
more than just a place to bathe — it 
became the meeting place for the 
locals. Naimi Koskelo, wife of Elmer 
Koskelo and daughter-in-law of 
Kaarlo Koskelo said: “The whole 
family would bathe naked together; 
we would provide little plastic tubs for 
the children to sit and bathe in.” One 
room in particular was called “the 
bull pen” which was the men’s public 
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room. The bull pen is made of grey 
and white marble and had two large, 
marble bench-style seats. This room 
can hold up to fifteen men. Every 
Saturday night the boys would meet, 
strip down to their birthday suits, 
grab a birch whisk, and the ritual 
would begin. The temperature in the 
room would reach 192 degrees and was 
thickened with milky fog-like steam. 
The lufas would scrub the daily grime 
away from their dirty skin as the idle 
small talk began to flow through 
their accented tongues. Loud laughter 
could be heard from the front lobby 
roaring like thunder. You could hear 
the pull of the rope as they would 
douse the hot stones with more water, 
and the temperature would rise as the 
stories grew. 

The bathers would use the birch 
whisks to beat their own backs until 
they were as red as the hot stones. 
Some people think that throwing 
water onto the hot stones was a form 
of sacrificial ceremony. The Finnish 
word /oyly means the steam which rises 
from the stones, which signified spirit 
or life (Viherjuuri 26). According to 
Naimi Koskelo: “The whisks were 
used to circulate the blood to the 
rest of the body. They were made of 
several birch branches tied together 
with twine, like a bouquet. If we ran 
out of birch, we would use bamboo 
leaves.” 

These Saturday nights at the Union 
Steam Bath would have left good 


memories for locals and Finns alike. 
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STEAM BATH.. YOU MIGHT TIME. UNDRESS IN fo) 
WANT TO FOLLOW THESE. | THE AREA PROVIDED yen one 
STEPS TO ATTAIN TAKE OFF WATCHES AND RECLINING POSITION 
LOOSE JEWELRY. TO COMPLETELY RELAX. 
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EN CORDUNTIL ~“REENTER THE STEAM AFTER REPEATING 
eyes we IS ROOM FOR ANOTHER IO THE CYCLE 2or3 TIMES 
ACT Sy elettlahe IS MINUTES REPEATING- END WITH A SOAP AND 
AFTER. 10-15 MINUTES ee a eee a cae as 
YOUR OWN LIKING: TO CLOSE PORES..DONTGO 
TAKE AREST IN THE QUT INTO COLD OR WET 
DRESSIVG- ROOM. WEATHER UNTIL YOU ARE. 
WAFTER TAKING A FEW STEAM BATHS YOU WILL WANT DRY AND HAVE FINISHED 
TO ADJUST THE PROCEDURE TO YOUR OWN SATISFACTION. PERSPIRING, OR YOUMAy 
GET CHILLED, 


WE HOPE YOU HAVE A WONDERFUL AFTER STEAM FEELING ! 
CIGARETTES aNp ALCOHOL ARE NOT COMPATIBLE WITH A STEAM BATH. 

WARNING! ELDERLY PERSONS OR THOSE SUFFERINGS FROM HEART DISEASE, HIGH OR Low BLOOD 
PRESSURE OR OTHER PHYSICAL DISORDERS, SHOULD CONSULT A PHYSICIAN BEFORE USiM A STEAM BATH. 


IF YOU ARE NOT AN EXPERIENCED STEAMBATHER, DO ADT OVER DO YOUR STAY /N THE ST 
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LOCAL ARTIST ROGER McKay CREATED THIS POSTER WITH 
DIRECTIONS ON TAKING A STEAM BATH. 
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However, like every great story there 
is a sad ending. The weekly meetings 
began to decrease, and sauna social 
gatherings became no more. As time 
went by so did the Finnish traditions: 
many people today just don’t have the 
time anymore to take their weekly 
sauna. Naimi Koskelo attributes the 
decline in the numbers of people who 
used the sauna to the intermixing of 
Finns with Americans resulting the 
loss of Finnish identity and also to the 
popularity of home saunas. 

For many years, the authentic 
Finnish steam bath in Astoria was a 
popular gathering to socialize with 
others in what was one of the larg- 
est Finnish immigrant cities on the 
Pacific coast. This was a time in our 
history that has unfortunately come 
to an end. 

The Union Steam Baths is more 
than just an old steam bath; it is a 
symbol of the pursuit of a American 
dream married to a Finnish culture. 
The next time you drive down Marine 
Drive, drive a little slower as you pass 
by what once was a place of fellowship 
amongst men, and remember the 
laughter as the clouds of steam grew 
and the stories followed for many 
generations. 
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Laura Penner Torres, a former 
Clatsop County resident, in a 2004 
emailed the following: 


We really missed the sauna in 
Uniontown when it closed. 
We've found a place in Portland 
that isn't as comfortable and 
it has an outdoor hot tub but 
we still like the one in Astoria 
better. I always loved the way, 
when you walked in the door, it 
was a little bit warm and steamy, 
especially in the winter when 
it was so cold outside. The air 
always smelled like cedar and 
peppermint soap and they had 
a little dog that would greet you 
at the door. The owner was very 
nice and it was so welcoming. 
They had these great silent fans 
above your head in the changing 
room when you come out of the 
steam room that blew warm 
air. There was always music 
playing. It was very relaxing. I 
always had to drag my husband 
out because he wanted to stay 
over the allotted hour. When 
you came out afterwards even 
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if it was snowing outside, the 
warmth stayed with you. As you 
can tell, I loved it. 


BIOGRAPHICAL INFORMATION ON 
KAARLO KOSKELO: 

Kaarlo Koskelo was born April 
12, 1888 at Kotka, Finland where he 
attended school. As a young man, 
he engaged in athletics and in 1912 
won an Olympic gold medal in 
wrestling. Forty years later he was a 
guest of honor at the 1952 Olympics 





in Helsinki. 

On November 25, 1909, he married 
Lydia Husa. They came to the U.S. 
about 1919. He was a familiar figure 
in Uniontown, strong enough to settle 
any disputes that might arise at the 
sauna. He died in December 1953, 
leaving a widow and his son, Elmer. 

Elmer Koskelo and his wife Naimi 
operated the steambath until retiring 
in 1976. The business changed hands 
a couple times, then was closed down. 
The building is empty at present. # 


NAIMI AND ELMER KOSKELO, CA. 1977 
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Home of Finnish Cardamon Bread 


HoME BAKERY 


By In grid Boettcher 


ome Baking Company, a 
lala Bakery established 


in 1910 in Astoria, Oregon, was the 
beginning of a historic family-run 
business that is still in existence today! 
Four generations have now worked in 
and for this bakery. Passion... What 
was the passion in the beginning? 
Why is it so different today? It began 
with traditions, recipes, and hope. 
These were the ingredients of perse- 
verance, in a small town bakery. 
Two immigrants, Arthur A Tilander 
and Elmer Walo, came from Finland 
to join with Charles Jarvinen who 
had some money to invest, and they 
became partners. Arthur A. Tilander, 
born in Turi, Finland, in 1884, immi- 
grated to Chicago in 1909. He moved 
to Astoria the next year and immedi- 
ately opened the bakery with his other 
partners. The bakery got busier, and 
so more family came from Finland. 
One member was Arthur’s brother 
Ilmari Rudolf Alhomaki. Ilmari 
boarded the S.S. Titanic in April 1912, 
and his fate was sealed—he never 
made it to America. Ilmari’s name is 
listed among those who died. He was 
only nineteen years of age. This was 
a tough time for the family, yet only 
the beginning of many events that 
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would follow in the bakery’s story. 
A year after Arthur had lost his little 
brother, he married Elizabeth Pudas. 
They had two children, Helen (Utti), 
and Arthur H. Tilander. 

In 1915 the bakery moved to 
Uppertown. The name changed 
from Finnish Home Baking to Home 
Baking Company. The building 
Home Baking occupies to this day 
was built in 1929. Fire had destroyed 
the original bakery. 

The partners rebuilt and moved on. 
In March of 1939, Charles Jarvinen 
sold his financial interest in the bak- 
ery. Elmer Walo and Arthur Tilander 
remained partners, although Elmer 
was named manager. A year later, 
Arthur A Tilander passed away after 
working on another business. His 
dream was to have a Finnish sauna 
in Portland, Oregon, to expand his 
financial outlook and to provide secu- 
rity for his family, while still continu- 
ing with Home Baking Co. In 1941 
when Elmer Walo died, the newspaper 
said, “Elmer Walo Dies in Fall From 
Home.” Jim Tilander remembers his 
father, Arthur H. Tilander, saying 
that it was a mysterious death. 

In 1943, flames raced through 
the bakery, burning up most of 
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the stockpile of supplies and char- 
ring the equipment. Two upstairs 
apartments were completely de- 
stroyed. One belonged to Mr. and 
Mrs. Willard Walo, the second to 
Mrs. Tilander. Willard Walo and 
Arthur Tilander were co-owners after 
the deaths of their fathers. 

Arthur H. Tilander graduated 
from Dunwoody Bakery School and 
continued in his father’s footsteps. 
Arthur was twenty-five years old 
when his father died. Being a baker 
gave him a deferral from serving in 
WWII. He received a contract from 
the Navy to bake for the base here 
in Astoria, thus keeping the bakery 
afloat through the war. It was a very 
hard time for the family. 

In 1958, Arthur changed the focus 





of the business to produce an old 
Finnish Cinnamon Toast recipe. 
All other baked goods stopped. This 
helped make a living for the family for 
several years. In 1960, he went back to 
bakery items. 

Memories popped out as Jim and 
I talked, “I remember for four to five 
years my father selling goods to a 
Floyd Petersen who ran the C.R.P.A. 
(Columbia River Packers Association.) 
His job was running Finnish food up 
the river. He was a very important 
supplier of pickled herring, rye tack, 
and cinnamon toast from the bakery. 
Kathy Tilander remembers a 92-year- 
old man visiting the bakery recently. 
He was recalling fishing with his 
father on a gillnetter. She said that he 
mentioned how important the toast 


BAKERS KNEADING DOUGH IN THE HoME BAKERY, UNDATED PHOTO 
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UNTIL 1915, THE FINNISH HOME BAKERY WAS LOCATED AT 505 DUANE STREE 


IT THEN MOVED TO Upper ASTORIA. THE FAMILY ALSO | 
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was on board. It was kept in wooden 
boxes. 

Jim has worked hard for so many 
years as did his father, grandfather 
and partners along the way. In 2007 
Arthur H. Tilander died in Astoria, 
at 91 years of age. Home Bakery has 
withstood multiple family deaths, 
fires, and more! Today we have Fred 
Meyer's, Costco, and Safeway, all of 
which have in-store bakeries. Is this 
a problem you ask? Yes and no. The 
Tilanders continue to deliver specialty 
items, unattainable elsewhere. It’s 
interesting that they seem to have 
invented in-store bakeries in the 
county, and now these in-store baker- 
ies are competition. Several bakeries 
have closed in the last few years in 
Washington and down the coast, 
but Home Bakery is still in business. 
Hope for the bakery’s future began 
in 1910 with an immigrant’s dream of 
being wealthy. The second generation 
wanted to make a good honest living 


able to pay off a house and a car. The 
bakery made these purchases possible. 
Although Jim and Kathy Tilander 
seem to live, breathe, and eat the 
bakery, they both agree that their 
commitment to their religious faith is 
of primary importance now. + 
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For hundreds of years Finnish housewives made a sweet coffee 
: bread in a loaf. After a few days, the bread was no longer fresh. 
They would slice the bread and toast it so that it would not spoil. 
: Home Baking Company has been making cinnamon toast, “Korpus,” | 
since 1910. Astoria’s large Scandinavian population provided great 
: demand. It was a popular item on the early fishing fleets, from 
: Astoria to Alaska, because it would not spoil. | 
Originally packed in wooden barrels and sold in bulk, it eventu- : 
ally was made available in five pound boxes so that every home in 
: Astoria and every gill net boat had a box. ea 
Astoria Cinnamon Toast is still available today from Home Baking : 
Company’s web site — www.astoriacinnamontoast.com 
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THE OysTER STEAM CANNERY 


By Kelly Wiegardt 


N the mid 1900s, Wiegardt’s Oyster 

Steam Cannery was the center and 
hubbub of Ocean Park, Washington, 
offering work for many of the resi- 
dents. Because the cannery was so 
much a part of their lives, many of 
the older workers still have vivid 
memories of it. 

The owners bought Ostrea gigas, 
also named Japanese or Pacific oysters, 
shipped from Japan to fill their oyster 
needs. Because of their delicate flavor, 
these canned oysters found their way 
onto grocery shelves throughout the 
US. 

The cannery was originally built for 
canning other products like salmon 
eggs (for trout bait), beef, razor clams, 
blackberries, bay clams, and salmon. 


A few Himalayan blackberries were 
also canned for a profit in 1920. 
When they weren’t canning these, 
they canned oysters and oyster stew. 
Since foods other than oysters weren't 
in high demand and commercial clam 
digging on the peninsula was stopped 
by the state, Wiegardt Bros. became 
an oyster cannery. 

Initial experiments with Japanese 
oysters proved they easily adapted to 
their surroundings, especially here 
on the West Coast. Wiegardt Bros. 
bought Japanese oyster seed as the 
main oyster seed in 1928. They began 
canning these in the 1930s, continu- 
ing until final closure of the canning 
operation in 1975. 





MEN HARVESTING AND REPLANTING OYSTERS IN WILLAPA Bay 
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THE PROCESS 
After three years of growing in 
Willapa Bay (later four or five years), 
oysters were harvested, by the truck- 
loads, to be dumped into a metal bin. 
A worker, with strong arms, then 
raked thousands of oysters still in the 
shell onto a conveyer belt that led 
into a steam box. Steam traveled 
from outside into the plant to the 
box to heat it up to 211 degrees for 
20 minutes to open the oysters just 
enough to aid the workers who 
opened them. 


SHUCKERS/OPENERS 

In a poorly lit room, the oysters 
were conveyed out of the steam 
box on to a 4-foot wide conveyor 
belt that stretched alongside a 
table, releasing a “strong smell 
of cooked mollusk and organic 
mud,” according to E. Wiegardt. 

The openers were ready with 
their complete attire, including 
orange rubber gloves to keep 
their hands dry, with white cot- 
ton gloves worn over them for 
protection. Because of the vig- 
orous work at the table, these 
men and women would go 
through two pairs of gloves 
per day, sometimes three. 

As the screeching con- 
veyer belt brought outa new 
load of oysters, the openers 
were ready with their wrists 
on the table and knife faced 


towards the ceiling. This was no 
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ordinary knife; it had an oval wooden 
handle, and a dull metal blade. It 
was shaped like a dagger, wide at the 
base but pointed at the tip. Once the 
oysters arrived, the “pecking of the 
knives” began. The openers, taking 
an oyster partially opened from the 
steamer, would use their special 
knife to pull the shell apart. 
In order to free the oyster from 
the shell, the dull metal knife 
would sever the thick muscle that 
was attached to it. The shelled 
oyster was flopped into a bucket 
to the right of each opener, while 
the shell was thrown into a chute 
down to a conveyer belt leading 
to a hopper. From there it was 
trucked to a pile of oyster shells. 
Everyone else in the cannery 
got paid by the hour, but these 
diligent workers were paid by the 
pound, from three cents to five 
cents. It was an opportunity for 
fast workers to get good pay. If 
one had had enough practice, 
or was born with a quick hand, 
an opener, when opening 
fresh for oyster stew, could 
process about 30 gallons 
during an eight-hour shift. 
Each opener would have 
his own metal-type dog 
tag with a number on it 
to identify his bucket. He 
would shuck oysters until 
his pail was full, then grab 
the metal number, placing it 
on top of the mollusks. The pail 
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OPENING “PaciFIC OysTERS,” WILLAPA BAY OysTER COMPANY, LONG BEACH, 


WASHINGTON. UNDATED POSTCARD. 


was then slid through a window shelf 
to be weighed by a person on the 
other side. 

Frances Church and Nola Ray are 
two of those living here who worked 
in the cannery in the “muddy job. 
They remember the many days of 


»” 


shucking oysters from eight in the 
morning until five at night (only if 
there wasn’t another batch of oysters 
to steam), normally having 10 to 12 
loads of oysters each day. 

“Oh gee, did it smell!” said Church. 
As a little girl, on her way to school, 
she would plug her nose. Later, 
because the cannery was near her 
home, work was scarce and because 
Dobby Wiegardt was a nice guy 
to work for, she continued to work 
there. 


wo 
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Even though she had the choice job 
as an opener, that didn’t mean that she 
was the best at it. She recalls, with a 
laugh, at how much trouble she had at 
opening. She never did get much bet- 
ter, she says. She remembers cutting 
up the oysters instead of deftly slicing 
them off the shell. Her brother-in-law 
tried help her to improve her skills. 
Church recalls it with a laugh: “(It) 
didn’t help.” 

Not only was it tricky for Church 
to open oysters, it was also even more 
challenging for her and Ray as the 
weather warmed. In the summer 
it would sometimes be around 80 
degrees outside, while the temperature 
was 20 degrees more inside, especially 
with the hot steam pouring out of the 
steamer. 
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For Ray going to work was easier. 
She looked at the job as a competition, 
Since she focused on doing the job 
fast, the day flew by. But fast doesn’t 
always help. Many times she stuck 
herself with her knife, resulting in 
mud poisoning. This sometimes 
caused a poisonous red streak that 
would begin to climb up her left 
arm. Then off she would rush to the 
emergency room to get a shot. 

She remembers going to the store 
after a hard day’s work and hearing 
comments about how she smelled. 
She told herself: “That’s money smell.” 
Although she didn’t pay much atten- 
tion to the comments, the next day, 
when she washed her work clothes, 
she’d say “Oh my gosh, I did smell!” 
She still looked forward to coming 
home each night to add up the just- 
earned money. 


PACKERS 

After the oysters were weighed 
and the numbered dog tag was taken 
out of the bucket, the oysters were 
dumped into a square box, about 1 1/2 
by 2 feet, with a wire mesh bottom, 
then placed into a long trough of cold, 
bubbling water (to loosen the debris 
from the oyster) where it would float 
to the end. Two people were then 
directed to pick out the eelgrass and 
sea cabbage that floated in the water 
inside the bubble-echoing hall. Then, 
if the oysters were to become stew, 
they were sent through blades to slice 
them. One of those people, working 
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for 25 cents an hour, was my dad, 
Eric Wiegardt. He remembers that, 
while packing as a young boy, his 
hands turning pink and stiff because 
of the chilled water. 

My father and Florence Lovelace, 
described the grading, or packing, 
room as a brighter lit room, equipped 
with three tables, two workers at each 
table. As the oysters Hoated down the 
trough, the person at the end would 
pick the box out of the water and 
empty it on the table. In order for the 
packers to know how many oysters to 
place in one can, a brass weight was 
placed on a scale. Normally there 
would be five oysters to a can. Not 
only were whole oysters canned, cuts 
(sliced during opening) and not-fit 
to-be-seen oysters (dog and cat food) 
were also canned in 8 oz and 10 oz 
cans. 

For Florence Lovelace, working in 
the cannery was memorable place. 
What made it special was that her 
companions were a “nice bunch to 
work with” and that the boss was 
Dobby, “a wonderful boss.” She 
laughed as she remembered their 
“giggle spells,” that brightened up 
her days. 

Unlike the openers, she and the 
packers never did get too hot, although 
in the winter it was a bit cooler. Their 
attire was completely different than 
that of the openers. They wore every- 
day clothes with a light rubberized 
plastic apron and white boots because 
the floor was covered in water. 
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CANNING 

After the cans were filled to the 
required weight, whether it was stew, 
cuts, whole, or animal food, they were 
pushed onto a tray with a stainless 
steel bottom. A worker lifted the 
filled box, turned around and shook 
it, making the cans slide onto a long 
metal table before canning. Three 
canning machines were used for the 
different oyster products (stew, whole 
oysters, cuts, cat and dog food) which 
were kept separate. 

Even though Nola Ray was an 
opener, on occasion, she would feed 
the cans through the canner. When 
making oyster stew, during a break 
she'd pluck an oyster out of a can, 
dip it in the vat of melted butter, and 
savor the mollusk. Was that delicious! 
“I wasn’t the only one,” she said. 

The workers standing at the stew 
canning machine found themselves 
surrounded by the “sweetness of 
the butter and milk that had spilled 
out on the floor,” as Eric Wiegardt 
describes it. Packing was not without 
occasional problems, according to Eric 
and Dobby Wiegardt. If whole oysters 
were canned, they'd be filled with hot 
salt brine. There were numerous “screw 
ups” created by the machine that had 
its signature “ca-chink sound.” Ifa lid 
was not placed on the can correctly 
or not at all, the sealer would come 
flying down and practically squash 
the whole can. It would continue to 
squash the same can over and over, 
while other cans would get squashed, 
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jammed, and spilled onto the floor, 
“a genuine mess.” The machine had 
to be stopped, cleaned, and started 
up again. The same would happen 
if the can tipped over. When things 
went right, the cans of oysters came 
rolling one by one out of the canning 
machine to be caught by a man (called 
the catcher) with a long wood slat like 
a yard stick and thrown with a slam 
into large metal trays. Every so often 
a “wise guy” would walk by and tip 
a can over on the tray. This resulted 
in massive confusion to the catcher, 
who was balancing 24 cans on the 
wooden slat. 

Next they were wheeled into a 
steam retort at 240 degrees for 24 
minutes to kill the bacteria. They were 
then showered with cold water for 
twelve minutes to cool them enough 
for handling. 

After the cans had cooled for a 
day, the labeling room was their next 
destination. This colder, darker room 
wore a “thick sweet smell” scent of 
glue and emitted the “clackity sound” 
of the labeler. Some of E. Wiegardt’s 
fondest memories involved a machine 
that “sometimes worked and other 
times not.” When the labeler would 
get jammed up, the overseer, Alan 
Leonard, would crouch and stare 
at the gears, glue, and labels. After 
sitting there a while, he'd finally 
make up his mind and “wipe his glue- 
leaden thumb” across his tongue then 
organize the labels. E. Wiegardt still 


clearly remembers that he “was more 
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interested at how he wiped his thumb 
across his tongue than what he did to 
fix (the problem).” 

As the cans rolled down the label- 
ing chute, sealed, labeled, and ready 
to ship, a worker would grab two 
in each hand and rhythmically slap 
them in a cardboard box that held 24. 
From there they were either stored or 


stacked for shipping. 


COMPETITION 

Doesn’t it seem true that all 
good things have to end, espe- 
cially when working wonderfully? 
Wiegardt Bros. had that fate in 197s. 
In Doug Allen’s book, Shoalwater 
Willapa, Lee Wiegardt, co-owner of 
Wiegardt Bros., states: 


The Japanese brought their 
canned oysters over here- 
cheaper than the devil. Dirty 
water, dirty plants, the Japanese 
wouldn't eat ‘em, but they would 
can ‘em and ship ‘em out. It still 
is that way. Then the Koreans 
came in. In 1974 our accountant 
recommended that we declare 
bankruptcy. | just couldn’t do 
that. Then we switched over to 
(the) fresh market and stopped 
canning. Now, not only the 
Koreans are selling here, so are 


the Chinese. 


Wiegardt Bros. wasn't able to beat 
their prices. The cannery had to be 
shut down. They were, however, able 
to start a fresh oyster business that 
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has grown to the current industry it 
is today. 

The cannery was the heart of 
Ocean Park. It was a major employer 
and supported many of the local fami- 
lies, creating a community. It was also 
the conduit of juicy tidbits of gossip. 
In the mind of every old-timer resides 
the memory of the old cannery’s 
whistle (from the clamshell railroad) 
that daily blew at 8:00, 12:00, 1:00, 
and 5:00, to proclaim the beginning 
of the day, lunchtime, and the end of 
the workday. * 
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Reprint from Fortune Magazine, November 1941 





TROUBLE IN AUTOMOBILE Row 


The challenges automobile deal- 
ers and the public faced in 1941 due 
to the expected entry of the U.S. 
in World War II remind us of the 
changes we may have to make if 
fuel costs continue to rise. 


ROM Astoria comes a sampling 
f of the country’s 44,000 dealers. 
How will they fare? Slim pickings for 
all, but the established ones expect to 
pull through. 

Aside from the indisputable dis- 
tinction of having been founded 
by the original John Jacob Astor as 
a fur-trading post in 1811, Astoria, 
Oregon, is just an average small 
American city. A good place to see 
how America works. A good place to 
study that resilient little businessman, 
the automobile dealer. 

Astoria dealers sell lots of cars to 
Finnish fishermen and to loggers 
who come down from the fir forests 
of the Coast Range wearing calked 
boots and three-day beards. A third 
of Astoria’s population is Finnish, and 
dealers generally employ a Finnish- 
speaking salesman. Before World War 
II took Alaska cannery workers’ boats 
away from Astoria, salesmen and 
prostitutes used to gather together to 
compete for the wages of the fisher- 
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men landing each August at the port 
dock. But except for the customers, 
the business is the same as in Sioux 
City or Tallahassee. 

To understand men like 
Sherman Lovell, the Buick and 
Chevrolet dealer, you need to know 
a little Astoria history. The trading 
post on the green northwest shoulder 
of Oregon, ten miles in from the 
Columbia River’s mouth, developed 
around salmon and timber. During 
World War I it blossomed with 
shipyards and general war prosperity, 
and, slap-happy with boom, the good 
citizens bonded the city and port for 
$8 million. Then in 1922 a December 
gale carried a waterfront blaze toward 
the heart of the wooden city, and next 
afternoon the damage was computed 
at $11 million. Long before the de- 
pression Astoria knew bank failure 
and bankruptcy and defaulted on 
its municipal bonds. Finally the best 
income left to Astoria was $3,500,000 
to $7 million a year from the big 
red sheds where the canners packed 
Columbia River salmon, and the 
Pillsbury-Astoria Flour Mills, grind- 
ing $5 million worth of flour a year 
from wheat of the Columbia Basin. 
In the last two decades its population 
has declined by half and today only 
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10,000 people call it home. 

But on Duane Street, Astoria’s 
Automobile Row, the thoughts are 
very far from history. The one over- 
whelming and unifying concern of 
the dealers is what’s going to happen 
with curtailing of new automobile 
production. Precisely how many new 
cars will be built next year no one 
really knows, but pretty certainly it 
wont be more than half as many as 
in 1941-and it might eventually hit 
zero. What hurts, from the dealer 
angle, is that there are more customers 
than ever. 

But curtailment will not affect all 
dealers alike. Two types sell automo- 
biles on Astoria’s Duane Street. The 
first includes the men who moved 
in this year, to cash in on the 1941 
buyers’ spree. They have small service 
departments or none at all and exist to 
sell new cars; without cars or a drastic 
and profitable revision of used-car 
merchandising-which is a hope- they 
must close their doors. The second 
type-half a dozen of them-built their 
agencies around their repair shops or 
developed service departments with 
their agencies; they hope to survive 
without much profit by falling back 
on service. 

The newcomers are Propst Motor 
Co. (Chrysler-Plymouth), Smith 
Motor Sales (Pontiac), and Packard- 
Astoria. Tall, Texas-born, fifty-five- 
year-old Edgar Claude Propst is 
more defiant than disgruntled about 


the choking off of his stock in trade. 
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He has collected at least as much for 
himself this year as a U.S. Cabinet 
member ($15,000) and he doesn’t want 
to lose it. “We've got a President in 
this country that would stop making 
autos tonight,” he says. “They want 
to make a whipping boy out of this 
industry.” Mr. Propst, who dropped 
one salesman and a cleanup man in 
mid September, thinks the danger 
signal will be recognized when dis- 
located labor like this piles up on the 
market. Claude Propst, for one, will 
close up shop before he sits there and 
goes broke. 

Astoria’s Packard dealer, thirty- 
three-year-old Richard Barton, who 
rents a $60-a-month corner showroom 
on Fourteenth and Commercial 
streets, had not developed any par- 
ticular pessimism in September, 
though he learned in a sales meeting 
at Seattle that copper shortages were 
whittling days off Packard’s curtailed 
automobile-production schedule. 
Around J. Ritchie Smith’s Pontiac 
salesroom empty but shining with 
new paint-they were guessing that if a 
dealer could foresee his position next 
March, he would save money closing 
up now. 

On the other hand to some of the 
second type of Astoria dealers, those 
with well equipped service depart- 
ments, the present emergency is no 
personal worry. They are expanding 
their shops with a view to repairing 
more wrecks, paint more of their cus- 
tomer’s old cars, tune up more motors 
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PHOTO FROM FORTUNE MAGAZINE 


R. C. BARTON Runs A ONE-MAN-PLUus-WIFE PACKARD AGENCY 





(NORTHEAST CORNER OF 14TH & COMMERCIAL STREETS, ASTORIA.) 


sell more parts. Shop labor costs them 
$1.05 an hour in unionized Astoria: 
their charge on straight repair is $2 
an hour, for body work $2.25. Their 
factories tell them they can always get 
parts for mechanical replacement, but 
that fancy accessories are out. 

Julius Johnson, of the Johnson 
Motor Co., says plainly: “There’s 
nothing I love better than to see 
production curtailed. It’s going to put 
the business on a sounder basis.” 

Mr. Johnson is what he calls “an 
outlaw among the factories” and 
thinks production should be cut by 
two-thirds. He says the only reason 
why Studebaker has let him run his 
own business is because Studebaker 
has not acquired the power of the big- 
ger manufacturers to put the heat on 


its dealers. Mr. Johnson blisters “the 
factories” for forcing cars on dealers 
that dealers do not want. He worked 
for Lovell & Staples the year Ford 
shipped $7,500 worth of unordered 
parts to Astoria; of which the Astoria 
dealer ultimately was obliged to take 
$4,000 worth. This was when Ford 
was liquidating old stock through 
his dealers. Johnson Motor Co.’s 
own Chrysler-Plymouth franchise 
was canceled in the fall of 1939, when 
the indignant Mr. Johnson refused 
to take one 1939 leftover model with 
each new 1940 model shipped to him 
by the factory. 

For native ability, however, 
none of Astoria’s dealers surpasses 
Carl Nyquist as the true descendant of 
a horse trader. In the fall of 1939, when 
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the 1939 Zephyr was announced, Mr. 
Nyquist found himself with one of 
the 1939 models in stock. He went 
to Merle Chessman, editor of the 
town’s only newspaper, the Astorian 
Budget. 

“Merle,” he said, “I’ve gota Lincoln 
Zephyr that you ought to see.” 
Chessman, who owned a 1935 Pontiac, 
said he wasn’t interested. 

“T’ve looked over your 1936 Pontiac,” 
Nyquist went on, “and it’s worth $600 
ona trade.” Chessman, knowing that 
his Pontiac was a 1935 model, lost no 
time in clinching the deal. Chessman 
soon discovered he was driving a 1938 
Zephyr instead of a 1939. He called 
on Nyquist. 

“You sold me a 1938 Zephyr,” 
Chessman complained to this good 
friend and golfing companion. 

“Yes, and you sold me a 1935 
Pontiac,” said Nyquist blandly. 

The horse-trading instinct is stan- 
dard equipment for the good auto- 
mobile salesmen, as most of them are 
quick to admit. To make sales, in most 
cases, dealers take old cars in trade. A 
dealer’s direct gross profit on the sale 
of a new automobile is technically 20 
to 24 per cent of the list price. On a 
$1,000 car out of a supposed profit of 
$200, the dealer may pay a salesman 
$50, lose $80 on the trade-in allowance 
and come out with $70. But there are 
ways of padding this. An astute dealer 
will sell, besides the cars, a radio, and 
perhaps a heater, for there is a 40 per 
cent commission on accessories that 
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can easily net an extra $40. In addi- 
tion, when a buyer finances his car 
through a dealer, the dealer becomes 
an insurance agent and collects 25 
to 35 per cent on a year’s premium. 
He may charge the customer 6 per 
cent for money he borrows from the 
bank or a finance company at 4 per 
cent by endorsing the sales contract. 
This 2 per cent theoretically becomes 
the dealer’s reserve against reposses- 
sions, but sometimes only the reserve 
remains at the year’s end as profit. 
Not all dealers take the 2 per cent 
on financing: some who do, explain 
to customers that they're slower than 
banks to repossess cars, and therefore 
smart customers finance their cars 
where they buy them. Hitherto the 
dealer’s advantage has grown with 
the length of the contracts. But a 
recent Federal Reserve regulation, 
designed to guard against inflation, 
has limited the length of installment- 
buying contracts to eighteen months, 
with the further proviso of a down 
payment of one-third the total price. 
This automatically cuts out the tidy 
extra 2 per cent profit the dealers 
collected on twenty-four-month 
contracts. How much this new credit 
limitation will trim the total demand 
for new cars is so far unpredictable, 
but it will doubtless eliminate the 
marginal buyers in both the new and 
the second-hand markets. 
Nevertheless it is an appeal to 
greed, not credit, that moves new cars. 


The belief that led editor Chessman 
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LoveLLt AUTO IN WorLD War II 
By Bob Lovell (July 2008) 


In the fall of 1941, I was a senior at the U. of O. but when I came home : 
: for Christmas vacation, I got involved at Lovell Auto Co. : 
| 1941 was a busy year in Astoria’s auto business. It was common knowledge 
that new car production was being cut back. The obvious changes were 
: no more chrome plating, and restrictions on who could buy a new car. A | 
' buyer had to fill out paper work to prove he or she had a legitimate national : 
: defense need. Tires were being rationed as were cars and trucks, thus the | 
fall, 1941 new car announcement was not a big deal. 
| My father’s main worry was a shortage of skilled mechanics. We were : 
- training some young apprentices who were waiting for their draft number 
: tocome up. The National Guard had been activated in Sept. 1940 and spent ; 
time recruiting to get up to full strength. We had plenty of warning about : 
: new cars being “frozen” and subject to restriction to essential use. 
: — In 1941 Astoria had Nyquist selling Fords and Mercurys, Gallant selling : 
: Oldsmobile, and Lovell Auto selling Buick, Chevrolet, and Cadillac cars. 
A little later Lovell Auto took on Chrysler and Plymouth when my father : 
: purchased the new car inventory of Tarola Motors of Portland. Tarola | 
' was closing his new car business for the duration. New cars had to be 


into the Zephyr deal — the belief 
he was getting a high price for his 
old Pontiac — may coax the most 
reluctant car owner into trading. 
Ford Motor Co. has built a Modern 
Merchandising Plan around that 
buyer weakness. Without volume of 
cars the plan itself develops a fatal 
weakness, but during the first half of 
1941 — when usually placid citizens, 
seeing war on their heels, joined the 
rush to the salesrooms — it made 
money for Ford and the dealers who 
used it, including Astoria’s Nyquist. 
Most articulate exponent of Ford 
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Modern Merchandising and a devel- 
oper of several profitable tricks of his 
own is a Memphis Ford dealer named 
G.H. “Chick” Kensinger. In his own 
seventy-two-page booklet, “How 
To Sell New Cars Fast,” Salesman 
Kensinger explains: 
The allowance price is the gen- 
erator. | have many times seen an 
innocent car owner, going about 
his business with nothing but the 
high cost of living on his mind, 
suddenly startled by the quick 
thrust of a well-trained salesman 
into a car-trading mood. 
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: warehoused. Th “as 
es ral e dealer could add an additional mark up when he took : 
a, frozen” b Sa to sell to a “qualified” buyer. Used car prices were 
: ut i i j 1 e « 
Retr ieece this didnt stop private parties from asking what “the traffic 
: vel ane figured it could last for a year or so by gradually selling : 
: ah alesmen were let go, and soon our showroom was converted to a 
: ee ai ie appliances, dishes, etc. to those setting up housekeeping 
: es Ww i e the men were called up for training at Eugene and Corvallis. : 
”D ar training took over by Spring of 42. Students either rushed to enlist or | 
: just waited for the Selective Service to draft them into the army. : 
7 Our Lovell Auto Co. General Manager was Neil Morfitt, who stayed 
_ on, worked selling the inventory and trying to keep the shop supplied with : 
trained mechanics. 
| One by one other Astoria car dealers closed for the duration. These were : 
the Chrysler/Plymouth and DeSoto dealer, the Packard dealer (Donovan) | 
and International Trucks dealer, Owen-Peeke, Holmes Motors was Dodge 
and Plymouth, who stayed open with what he could find to sell. 
It was expected that all new car business would have to close. That : 
| prospect led to the article in the Nov. 41 Fortune magazine. The article | 
: was trying to predict the fate of the new car business which they did very 


well. 


Modern Merchandising, as ex- 
pounded for Ford dealers in a movie 
and booklet, both called “How Do 
They Do It?” did not sell itself to 
Astoria’s Nyquist until April, 1941. 
Mr. Nyquist had been selling auto- 
mobiles since 1917 on the principle 
dealer’s margin in a new $1,000 car 
is about $200, that if he pays $50 to a 
salesman, loses another $100 by giving 
$100 more in the used-car trade than 
he can get out of it, he may have none 
of the 150 left when the rent and 
bookkeeper’s salary have been paid. 


With Modern Merchandising the 
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dealer is told he must prepare to lose 
heavily on his used-car trades — un- 
less he can out-trade his customers 
— in order to create new car sales, 
in which lie the net profits, provided 
double the number of new cars is 
sold. In the Nyquist Motor Co.'s case 
Modern Merchandising required that 
nine new Fords be sold each month 
in Astoria. The profit on them would 
cover the monthly loss on used cars, 
and after that the gross profit on new 
cars becomes net. This means each 
morning Mr. Nyquist’s office man- 
ager laid a big yellow “daily operating 
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control” sheet on his desk. From this 
Mr. Nyquist could check the state 
of business and prod his salesmen 
accordingly, 

When Dealer Nyquist inaugurated 
the plan, he hired a sign painter to 
splash big blue, red, and yellow target 
on his window and beside it paint a 
policeman shouting, “Stop! This is the 
Spot!” And on the target were painted 
the words “Astoria’s Highest Trader.” 
(The conservatism of the little busi- 
nessman inhibited him in that claim: 
the term “World’s Highest Trader is 
recommended for use everywhere by 
Author Kensinger.) Then Mr. Nyquist 
planted a new slogan in Nyquist 
Motor Co.’s newspaper advertising: 
“We refuse to be undersold on any 
used-car advertised price in Clatsop 
County.” 

In a final strategic plan for pros- 
pects the Ford dealer used a Kensinger 
idea, the potentialities of which are 
indicated by the author himself when 
he describes it as “vicious to competi- 
tors.” A Nyquist salesman, picking old 


OPPOSITE: DEALER LOVELL (STANDING, 
LEFT) AND STAFF SMILE BECAUSE THE USED 
CAR, UGLY DUCKLING, MAY BE A SWAN 
(SHERMAN LOVELL IS STANDING AT 
CENTER AND HIS SON Bos LOVELL Is 
STANDING 2ND FROM RIGHT.) 
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cars at random on Astoria’s streets, 
would come, say, to a Chevrolet worth 
$400. Under the windshield swipe 
he would place a signed card saying, 
“I have a buyer for a car like this. If 
you will take $500, please see me at 
once.” As Mr. Nyquist explains, a 
closer appraisal might show that the 
car was worth less; in a pinch and in 
the name of Modern Merchandising, 
$500 might be paid, but the art of 
the trader should interpose itself to 
prevent this and sell a new Ford at a 
new profit. 

What with highest trading on new 
cars, refusal to be undersold on used 
cars, canny trading, and the virtual 
exhaustion of Chevrolet stocks in 
Astoria by mid-July, the Ford dealer 
did a brisk business until September. 
By then only a Mercury demonstrator 
and a Ford pick-up truck remained 
on the show-room floor. Where the 
agency lost money on automobile 
sales in 1940 it made money in 1941. 
Its net profit on new cars sold through 
August jumped from $69 apiece on 
sixty-nine new cars last year to $91.60 
apiece on 146 new cars this year; this 
was according to the Ford plan. Mr. 
Nyquist baffled the Ford district 
organization, however, by showing a 
lower trading loss on used cars this 
year ($37.70 a car on 292 cars) than 
last year’s $53.80 a car on 192 Cars. 
According to “How Do They Do 
It?””: you don’t do that. Mr. Nyquist 
was invited to speak before a district 
meeting in Seattle-tell other dealers 


how he did it. The explanation was a 
faster turnover of used cars; only two 
used-car trades for every new car sold 
this year against nearly three to one 
a year ago. 

Against the Modern Merchandising 
of the Ford lines and the flow of 
business toward G.M. lines Astoria’s 
Chrysler dealers have employed what 
the trade calls a “pack”-a markup 
of the Astoria delivery price on new 
automobiles to cover higher trading 
allowances on used cars. This proves 
again that the customer bites first of 
all on the lure of the price offered for 
his old car. If Chrysler’s Propst will 
give $600 for a 1938 Chevrolet when 
Nyquist will give only $550 and Lovell 
$525, the customer can easily forget 
that the Astoria price of the Chrysler 
he likes may be higher than the 
Astoria price of a comparable Mercury 
or Buick. Chrysler’s recent policy of 
setting no selling price on their cars 
in effect gives official blessing to the 
“pack” system. Competition being 
what it is, however, it all evens out 
in the end. 

You will find no disagreement in 
Astoria with Mr. Nyquist’s belief that 
the going will be hard for any dealer 
unprepared to test spark plugs, fix 
fenders, in fact, sit up and bark for 
business that he would have sniffed 
at before. As Mr. Nyquist has said: “I 
have been trying to keep my finger 
on the pulse and it doesn’t look very 
rosy from the sidelines.” To Ernie 
Kerola, shop foreman and partner in 
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the Nicholson & Kerola Astoria Nash 
agency, “It looks like the shop or noth- 
ing, now” Jimmy Holmes, who sells 
Dodges and Plymouths at his Holmes 
Motor Co. two blocks north of Duane 
Street, declares: “I can button up this 
place, run it with three men, and do 
a service business. I built this place 
in 1934 just for such things as this. 
I can operate right down to nothing 
and still get by.” George Gallant, who 
sells Astoria Oldsmobiles, thinks that 
the restriction on automobile-loan pe- 
riods to eighteen months will cut into 
the market and make the dealer’s life 
easier. With a good service business 
he is among Astoria’s six dealers who 
expect to pull out of the emergency 
still in the black. 

The Lovell Auto Co., agent for 
G.M.’s Chevrolet and Buick, is 
Astoria’s oldest and biggest dealer. 
Sherman Lovell has nursed his com- 
pany along since 1909 until today he 
is grossing well over half a million. 
Apart from outselling all his com- 
petitors (in the first three months of 
1941 he sold sixty Chevies as against 
Dealer Nyquist’s twenty-odd Fords) 
Sherm Lovell will probably be the big- 
gest merchant in town, doing a better 
business than the local Montgomery 
Ward unit, the Safeway Stores, or 
Fred Meyer, the biggest retail store 
in town. 

Way back in 1909 Sherm Lovell 
astounded Astorians with a couple of 
two-cylinder and two four-cylinder 
Reo touring cars. Bringing them to 
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D. J. Lewis, Love.t’s Usep-Car Expert: Goop Paint Moves THEM FASTER 
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Astoria via Columbia River steamer, 
he paraded them through the town 
and cleared $1,900 that first year. 
In the 1922 fire that rearranged 
Astoria’s fortunes, the most important 
figure-it would seem in retrospect 
He had built 


two-story gray brick 


— was Sherm Lovell. 
a $100,000, 
building for his Buick agency two 
years before at Duane and Fourteenth 
streets. When fire fighters started dy- 
namiting standing buildings to stop 
the fire, Sherm Lovell looked at the 
hot bricks, decided his building had 
a chance, then grabbed a shotgun. I le 
held off the dynamiters and saved the 
from which he moved his 





building 
business to provide space (at $2,000 


a month total rental) for grocers, 
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butchers, a theatre — about every 


retailer left in town. The only death 
in the fire was Sherm Lovell’s partner, 
Norris Staples, who operated their 
Ford agency separately three blocks 
down Duane Street. He collapsed 
with a heart attack pushing a Model T 
from the fire. He should have towed 


Model T 


they were 


It, Sherm Lov ell Says today: 
transmissions dragged - 
always hard to push. 

Mr. Lovell organized the Astoria 
Transit Co. as an offshoot of the 
automobile business in 1924, of which 
he is President and, with Lovell 


Auto Co., 


$10,000 stock. 


he owns five-sixths of the 
It sells about $150 
worth of 10 cent rides each day on 


five green-and-yellow buses running 
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between Union and Uppertown in 
Astoria. He is President of the Port 
of Astoria, a Director of Pacific Power 
& Light Co. (the Columbia River 
property of American Power & Light), 
a Director of the Astoria Chamber 
of Commerce, and a member of the 
Rotary Club, the Elks, the Masons, 
the Shriners, and-as a result of his 
six months service as a private in 
the army during World War I-of the 
American Legion and the 40-and-8. 
The Lovell family is Astoria’s only 
four-car family. Mrs. Lovell drives 
a 1941 Buick sedan, Mr. Lovell and 
his son Bob, 1941 Chevrolet business 
coupes, and Corporal Warren Lovell 
a 1937 Chevrolet coupe. 

Last September he drove home 
from a Portland-zone sales meeting 
with a bonus check for $1,717.50 
from Chevrolet in his inside coat 
pocket. That covered 229 Chevies at a 
company bonus of $7.50 apiece which 
the Lovell company sold before its 
supply of 1941 models was exhausted. 
For ninety-three Buicks purchased 
by Lovell customers, the Lovell Auto 
Co. collected an additional bonus of 
$976.45, or I per cent of the business 
he made for the Buick factory. On 
Automobile Row such bonuses reveal 
the health of a dealer’s credit at the 
factory: if a dealer owes money for 
parts or tools, the factory holds back 
the bonus. Lovell Auto Co. has always 
collected. 

Lovell expects a total business for 
1941 of $600,000, which will yield 
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a net profit of 8 per cent, or some 
$50,000. (See box on page 126 for 
1939 to 1941 comparative figures.) 
This puts him $60,000 ahead of the 
1940 total. In the first eight months 
of 1941, when Lovell Auto Co’s gross 
on new cars was $246,642, its used-car 
business reached $146,700, only about 
$2,500 less than used-car business in 
the full year of 1940. The income from 
service was $49,140 in eight months, 
about $1,600 less than all of 1940; 
parts and accessories grossed $55,292 
in eight months-$12,000 under the 
year of 1940 but $9,000 ahead of its 
first eight months. 

The prospect for 1942, as 
Sherm Lovell and his manager 
Neil Morfitt see it now-and the pre- 
diction is based on a highly uncertain 
new-car supply of 50 per cent of 1941 
production-would be a gross business 
of $350,000 to $400,000. This assumes 
first of all a 12.5 per cent increase in the 
price of new cars. While this total is 
a $200,000 drop in gross over 1941's 
anticipated volume, Lovell’s profit will 
not necessarily be scaled down pro- 
portionately. The used car is expected 
to show a profit, for the first time, 
because of lower trade-in-allowances 
and higher resale prices. Lovell also 
expects a 25 per cent increase in sales 
of parts and accessories and from 
the service department. Even today 
11 million fan belts are replaced an- 
nually, and it is safe to suppose that 
replacements will increase with the 
number of used cars on the highways. 
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First eight months of: 







New cars 







Service 






Parts & Accessories 







Total business 


However, if tires are rationed, which 
may happen, this figure would have 
to be revised. Lovell’s has been selling 
close to $25,000 worth of Goodyear 
tires and has already been limited by 
Goodyear to $1,400 worth a month. 
The 25 per cent increase in services 
is based on Lovell’s theory that a 
customer will be worth $6 a month 
in services. On the basis of cars sold 
in the last five years Lovell figures 
on 1,000 customers, which would 
mean a gross of $72,000 if the goal 
was reached. Already the first eight 
months of 1941 have yielded 68 per 
cent of that amount. 

As all this would indicate, Mr. 
Lovell at fifty-five is somewhat more 
successful than the average small 
town businessman. He was elected 
President of the Astoria Golf and 
Country Club in 1936 has so righted 
its affairs that its once worthless bonds 


are NOW almost at pat. 
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A locally noted Malaprop, he 
predicts that “a dearth of unfilled 
orders” is going to keep the American 
industrial machine humming after 
the war. Although a Republican, he 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936, but Mrs. 
Lovell stayed with Landon; he thinks 
now that Landon would have made 
a good President- “better than this 
fellow.” This judgment is based on his 
opinion of the New Deal’s domestic 
policy, and on that score Mr. Lovell’s 
long-range economic thinking is 
confused by the equal convictions 
that the New Deal debt is going to 
raise hell, and times ahead are going 
to be prosperous. In his own prey ious 


periods of prosperity Mr. Lovell has 


poured a good many thousands of 


dollars into bad mines and barren 
oil wells-and still never in thirty-one 
years lost control of his business. 
Today he can say convincingly that 


he is “not a bit panicky” about the 


146,700 | 


slashing of automobile production. 

Sherm Lovell has the biggest deal- 
ership in Oregon’s northwesternmost 
county, Clatsop, one of two Chevrolet 
agencies in the county. Nyquist is the 
only Ford dealer, but there are five 
Plymouth dealers, and the slenderest 
of the new-car rations will be split 
among them. This adds up to a simple 
conclusion for Mr. Lovell: “The poor 
Plymouth dealers are the ones who're 
getting hell. It’s not going to be hard 
onus. It'll make a nice, clean business. 
We can pick our deals.” Mr. Lovell 
is thinking of favoring customers 
who would return for services and 
repairs. That is people living in or near 
Astoria. Also, he will choose prospects 
with trade-ins that he can sell quickly 
and at a small profit. These cars 
should have tires still grooved, bodies 
and fenders undented, and should 
be fairly recent standard models, 
preferably Chevrolet or Buick. Mr. 
Lovell’s thinking, however, has one 
flaw. It is optimistically passed on 
the assumption that every dealer will 
get a proportionate percentage of his 
former sales. He ignores the possibil- 
ity that there may be a reallocation 
that will send more new cars than 
before to new defense areas, where a 
huge demand is developing. 

Sherm Lovell, and Neil Morfitt, 
and the other dealers know that 
one of their jobs now is to unsell 
the public on the ersatz worry they 
coddled in 1941, when it helped to 
sell cars heavy with chromium. The 
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public will look first for the plastic in 
the 1942 models. The dealers know, 
too, that credit restrictions, higher 
prices, taxes, and cost of living will 
cut into 1942 car sales. But they still 
think they can sell all the cars they 
can get. Astoria has defense payrolls 
from the growing Naval Air Base 
at Tongue Point, a small shipyard 
building wooden minesweepers, and 
army business from Fort Stevens. 
In September the Columbia yielded 
the biggest salmon run of modern 
times, and the town is wallowing in 
ready cash. For this Astoria’s dealers 
will compete while there are cars to 
sell. Competition should take the 
unprecedented form, however, of 
being for the best customers-the kind 
Sherm Lovell wants. Salesmen should 
now be able to sell their product, 
instead of hauling in customers by 
the unprofitable method of over al- 
lowances on trade-ins. 

If cars move slowly this autumn, 
salesmen will probably compete for 
a while longer, as in the past, with 
cutthroat deals of a kind that left the 
moderate Neil Morfitt to describe 
automobile dealing as “the dirtiest, 
most unethical of all large-volume 
businesses.” One school of thought 
says that smart dealers will store some 
cars now to sell when the public has 
forgotten erastz and higher prices and 
clamors to buy. The Lovell company’s 
answer to this is it would be fine-if 
you could store customers along with 
cars. 
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If Mr. Lovell continues to pursue 
the unexacting routine of recent years-a 
routine that takes him not only golfing 
twice a week, but hunting several times 
a year, fishing more often, and to Palm 
Springs in the winter-he will leave such 
chores as picking deals on 1942 models 
to his manager, Neil Lewis Morfitt, a 
forty-two-year-old former army aviator 
and University of Oregon football 
player. Like Sherman Lovell, he has 
a modest $250 a month salary and a 
flexible drawing account. But his share 
in the profits brings him ordinarily a 
yearly minimum of $6,000. Convinced 
that the U.S. should be fighting now, 


“to get it over with,” the Lovell manager 


is not dismayed by the problems facing 
the dealers. He is willing to forgo im- 
mediate profit for future security. “My 
granddad,” Mr. Morfitt says, “told me 
never to say whoa in a mudhole. I think 
were in a mudhole and this is no time 
to put on the brakes.” 

When business was really bad in 
1932, and Sherm Lovell was drawing 
only $400 a month out of his business, 
he sometimes put on a white coat and 
helped on the service floor. In those 
days there were no customers. Today it 
may well happen that there are no cars. 
For very different reasons Sherm Lovell 
may yet find himself back in his white 
coat. 


A NOTE FROM WARREN LovELL (AuGust 2008) 
:  .,. had more copies made of the Fortune magazine articles on what was : 
: happening to the automobile dealers in Astoria as the factories were cutting | 
back on production due to the war going on in Europe. This really had a : 
: coincidence with my military life. I was a corporal in “L” company of the 
186" infantry Oregon National Guard. On September 16, 1940 we had 
: been called up for one year’s active duty. Shortly before that year was up ; 
: the tour of duty was extended. On Saturday Dec. 6, 1941 as we were getting » 
ready to leave for the weekend we suddenly received notice that leave was | 
: cancelled and we were to have a check in at five P.M. that day. When that : 
: time arrived we were told we were free to leave. 
| So a friend and I came home and went duck hunting the next morn- : 
ing. We had returned home. My mother showed me the Fortune article. | : 
objected to her that she put that I was in the National Guard. I said I was 
- now in the army. I think she felt there was still a stigma about being in the 
: army. That soon ended. As I was reading the article she said I better come : 
into the kitchen. She had the news on her radio. She came into the living ; 
: room an announced “You had better come into the kitchen and listen to 
this; the Japs are doing something at Pearl Harbor!!!” So all of our lives : 
: changed. 
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Epitor’s NOTES 


By Liisa Penner 


The following letters came in with comments and corrections for the 


Spring issue of Cumtux. 


From DanteL C. ROBERTSON, CURATOR OF CCHS FROM 1979 To 1980: 

What a treat it was to read Richard Paulsen’s article on the Owl Drug 
Store. Before I became the first professional staff person at the Clatsop 
County Historical Society in 1979 I worked for two and a half years with 
Al Staley at the Owl Drug Store. I was at first the “Photo Clerk” and later 
became the Assistant Manager. 

One of my favorite memories about that job was working with Edith 
Hellberg (Edie), the daughter of Gus Hellberg. Edie spoke several languages 
including Finnish and was a favorite with the many patrons of the store who 
spoke those languages. She was an ace sales person particularly of Rexall 
vitamins! Rexall gave a little bonus to clerks who sold their vitamins and 
Edie did very well with those little bonuses every month. 

Edith Hellberg was a delightful introduction to Astoria’s history and a treat 
for me as a young man to get to know. I will always remember fondly those 
conversations with Edie about Astoria and her several decades of working 
in the drugs stores of the town. 

I shall ever be fond of my time at “The Owl” and even nearly thirty years 
later miss Astoria! 


F, WarrEN LoveLt, M.D., oF VENTURA, CALIFORNIA 
WROTE ON JUNE 30, 2008: 

Re: the article on Theaters in the Spring Cumtux, 2008, it might be of 
interest to note that very quickly after the Astoria Fire of 1922 the Blue 
Mouse became a tenant of the upper floor of the Lovell Auto Co. Bldg. My 
father, Sherman Lovell and a crew of his employees saved the bldg. from 
fire. [Warren explained that dust type extinguishers were thrown over on 
the roof of the building by attaching them to metal, where they burst open.] 
(This was covered in my brother’s article in Cumtux, Sherman Lovell and the 
Astoria Fire.) The roof sustained considerable damage. To have the theater 
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located there the roof had to be raised and whoever contracted this for the 
theater paid for the new roof. While I don’t know the dates I believe they 
accomplished this in a very short time, maybe within a month or two. I don’t 
know how long the Blue Mouse functioned there. I remember as a very small 


boy, three or four [I was born in 1922] Bob and I had the ticket booth from 
the theater for a play house in our back yard. 


A CorrECTION: 

The Spring Cumtux story about Simon Danz and the early theatres in Astoria 
erred in stating that Michael Goldberg, who donated the photos for the article, 
was the nephew of Si Danz. He was, instead, the nephew of Allie Morris Danz, 
the wife of Si. 

Thank you for sending me the article about my Uncle Si (not John Danz--no 
problem.) I knew almost nothing about his background, especially in Astoria. 
He was not a talkative person. He died when I was in grade school and I was 
not mature enough to ask him questions about his past. My Aunt Allie then 
lived with us for several years but I also did not ask her questions about their 
past. It is tragic that he lost everything in the fire in 1922. When I knew him, 
he and my aunt lived in a studio apartment near downtown Seattle. Before 
I-5 was built, our family would drive up to Seattle on Hwy 99. Uncle Si would 
sometimes walk me downtown and get me in free to the Garden Theatre 
(owned by John). I remember one time going out to a gathering at John Danz’s 
house on Lake Washington. What a difference from how my aunt and uncle 


lived — Michael Goldberg 


VisITORS TO THE HERITAGE Museum: 

An August visitor to the research library was Ruth Fisher who is a descendant 
of Ezra Fisher, the man who built the house that later became the first U.S. 
post office west of the Rockies. Ruth has an interesting list of Clatsop County 
family names: Fisher, Stout, Judson, Gearhart, Maschke, Erickson, Iverson, 
and Latourette. She would like to correspond with anyone researching those 
names. Her email address is ruthjfisher@hotmail.com. 

Three distant cousins of the same Riippa family visited the Heritage 
Museum in August. A meeting was arranged between two of them at the 
museum: the third came from Finland and had already returned. One member 
brought a large bundle of photos for us to scan. A story on the Riippa family 
and their connection with the Wirkkala’s is planned. 
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